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- The lonely tower 
Is also shunned; whose mournful chambers 


hold, ~ 
So night-struck fancy dreams, the yelling 
ghost. THOMPSON. 


SOME time ago I was travelling into 
the country; and being overtaken by ap- 
proaching night, and fatigued by the seve- 
rity of the weather, I stopped at an inn, 
where, after I had refreshed myself, I sat 
near a cheerful fire and lit my segar. The 
antique house in which I sojourned, had 
nearly fallen into ruins, and from its retired 
situation appeared to be almost abandoned. 
Had it not been for the sign post which 
caught my eye as I passed, 1 should per- 


haps not have known that there was a } 


building near; for the house was consi- 
derably distant from the road. I had not 
sitten long at the fire side when the host 
made his appearance: a venerable man, 
whose frame appeared to be hastening ra- 
pidly to the fate of his cottage. “ Is there 
not” said he “a striking similarity between 
me and my house? Age has given me grey 
hairs, and nearly shattered my constitu- 
tion. Fifty years of my life have been 
spent here with considerable happiness ; 
and had it not been that my domestic 
contentment was lately invaded by the 
death of my companion through hife, I 
would not have envied the most afflue't 
of the world. As it is, however, I must, 
and do cheerfully resign myselfjto the dis- 
pensations of a superintending providence, 
knowing that my days will be but few, and 
that I shall again join those from whom I 
have been long separated.” I began to be 
pleased with my situation although not the 
most comfortable; for there was some- 
thing so interesting in the appearance and 
conversation of the old gentleman that won 
my entire attention, and excited my es- 
teem. I very soon found that his house 
was not the resort of indifferent charact- 
ers, which is too often the case with the 
generality of country inns. The old gen- 
tleman did not altogether place his depend- 
ence upon his custom, but lived economi- 
cally from a small property which resulted 
from the industry and activity of his 
younger years. He was far from thiaking 
that a superabundance of wealth conferred 
happiness : and he verified the remark, 
that if mankind generally were contented 





wealth than from the want of it. 

While we were thus exchanginga few ob- 
servations, there came in a neighbour of his 
whom he called Agrestes. He began to 
relate what he had just seen in passing an 
old church yard, and presumed that no 
feelings could be more unpleasant and ter- 
rible than those which are excited by any 
supernatural appearances. The weak old 
man, whose credulity of mind threw him 
into a violent agitation, said, that he saw 
near the.old church, in the yard, something 
white in human form, and concluded it 
immediately to be a restless spirit which 
wished a communication with the living, 
to restore it to quiet. He wished to have 
satisfied himself, but his reason was so 
completely subdued by fear and awe, that 
he was scarcely able to faulter from the 
scene.” The ald host could hardly re- 
frain from laughing in his face during his 
tale, which being finished, he told him, he 
was the last man of whose credulity he 
could have entertainedathought. “ I re- 
member” said he, “ to have frequently 
heard you ridicule the weakness of man- 
kind in this respect, and say that if you 
should ever see any appearance which you 
had reason to suppose at the moment to be 
supernatural, you would not suspend your 
enquiry until you had satisfied yourself. 
Now if you had summoned up your boast- 
ed resolution, you would have found what 
weakness you discovered on the present 
occasion. *¢ I had” continued he “ occasion 
to ge out this afternoon, and was detained 
by business until a late hour, and wishing 
to reach home as soon as possible, took the 
nearest road which leads immediately 
aside of the church where you appear to 
have been so muchalarmed. It was there 
I saw the same terrible spectre, which was 
nothing more nor less than a shirt, which 
for same particular reason, I suppose, was 
hung stretched out thein yard, and became 
frozen. You must certainly know the 
house which borders on the church-yard, 
the property of whose inhabitant it appear- 
ed to be.” Here he stopped, and the af- 
frighted visitor, was perfectly ashamed of 
his weakness. I reflected that there must 
have been a defect in his education, and 
that in his earlier days, he was accustomed 
to hear of those appearances before he was 
able to exert his reason in opposition to 
them. I have often remarked that parents 





are easily made upon their tender minds, 
and remain fixed for a considerable time. 
They are inspired with timidity ; and a 
mouse crossing the floor of their chamber 
at night, gives rise immediately to the idea 
of a ghost. I remember hearing of an o/d 
woman who was carefully avoided by 
children as a witch, merely because they 
had often heard their parents, and servants 
in houses murdering their time in wing 
before them on those subjects. How muc 
more laudable to instil into ther minds, 
lessons of religion and morality, or give 
them some information of the history of 
their country. 
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MOONLIGHT—A SKETCH. 


THERE are few subjects which nature 
presents to the view of man, that more 
powerfully excite interesting sensations in 
his breast, than a view of the heavens on a 
clear summer’s night, enlightened by the 
moon. There is something so magnificent, 
so beautifully sublime, in beholding this 
celestial object rising to cheer with her 
mild glories the dark and dreary hours of 
night, and traversing with inexpressible 
majesty the immense regions of space, 
that I think there is no person who can 
view it without feeling the most pleasing 
sensations; withoutfeeling his bosom swell 
with rapture, and his mind lifted far above 
its ordinary elevation—from the earth it 
animates and inhabits. 

The solemn stillness of night—the silver 
radiance which she sheds around —the 
mellow, the ineffable softness of the glories 
with which she invests all things, and is 
herself invested ; the shining azure of the 
skies—the golden lamps which burn around 
her spotless throne, whose lustre appears 
dimmed by her superior brightness, while 
their united blaze is reflected in a flood of 
softened light from the surface of the tran- 
quil deep, and glitters in its curling waves; 
the fragrance of the air, all conspire to 
raise in the bosoms of men, transports too 
awful, too sublime and too delightful for 
language to describe, or the ablest pencil 
to deleniate. 

‘‘ The conscious swains exulting at the sight, 


Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.’ 
POPE. 
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But still more interesting does it appear 
when, after the awful thunder storm has 
closed the day, and astonished the world 
with its tremendous grandeur, the break- 
ing through the still and skipping clouds, 
shows her smiling face in the east as 
though she triumphed in her splendour, 
and scorned the terrors of the tempest ; 
then, the sudden transition from a state of 
awful apprehension, to that of unuttcrable 
satisfaction, creates in the mind a rapture 
which may be imagined, but can never be 
expressed. : 

Something like this, was a scene I once 
behild, while walking with my friend 
Alcanor, enjoying the delightful coolness 
of a fine summer’s evening. ‘The sky, to 
the westward, was perfectly clear, and 
studded with innumerable stars, whilst 
o’er the east a dark and heavy mass of 
clouds extended themselves in a direct line 
from north to south; suddenly a flood of 
light illumined the dark expanse ; we cast 
our eyes in astonishment towards heaven : 
the dark edges of the clouds were enlight- 
ened by the rays of the moon, and her 
silver orb burst suddenly on our view, 
clothed in astonishing splendour, and the 
glowing azure of the skies, was finely con- 
trasted with the darkness ‘of the clouds. 
An exclamation of delight burst from every 

beholder, and our breasts felt a sensation, 
which my pen in vain attempts to describe, 
it was a sensation of awe and pleasure, of 
sublimity, that swelled into raptures and 


wonder, too vast, too immense for utter- 
ance. ALFRED. 
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HISTORICAL. 








( Concluded from our last.) 


“* In the mean time the vulgar were ca- 
joled by a thousand conjuring tricks, which 
passed for the agency of the devils, Fa- 
ther Lactance promised them that the de- 
mon should take the commissary’s cap 
from his head during the service, and sus- 
pend it while they chaunted a muzserere. 
This was done by am easy contrivance, 
when the glare of the chandelier favoured 
the deception. An order was now publish- 
ed, declaring the possession by devils of 
the nuns of Loudun to be atrue represent- 
ation, and enjoining a general belief, be- 
cause the king, the cardinal, and the bishop 
believed it. Such as refused assent were 
declared to be infidels and heretics. 

Grandier was now brought for the first 
time into the presence of the nuns who had 
acted the parts of the possessed ; immedi- 
ately strange transports and convulsions 
ensued, succeeded by horrible outcries and 
yellings, and all pretended to put him in 
mind of the times and places in which he 
had communicated with them, Grandier 
was no way dismayed by this sudden at- 
tack, but answered with a smile of indig- 
nation, ‘that he renounced Satan and all 
his devils, that he gloried in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and that he disclaimed all 
knowledge of, and intercourse with such 
miserable impostors.’ 
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‘This execrable scene, however pro- 
duced considerable effect upoh the people, 
who could not beliéve it possible for wo- 
men that had devoted themselves to their 
God, to be capable of such monstrous ini- 
quity. The nuns would now heave torn 
him to pieces, if they had not been with- 
held; they threw, however, their slippers 
at his head, distorting at the same time 
their countenances into the most terrible 
grimaces. About two months before the 
condemnation of Grandier, a sudden re- 
morse seized upon the sister Clara, and the 
sister Agnes: they publicly confessed the 
part they had taken in this infamous plot. 
One of the seculars, la Nogeret, made the 
same avowal ; but the principals of the con- 
spiracy laughed at their declarations, which 
they insisted were only the artifices of the 
devils to foster incredulity, 

“The judges were now appointed for 
the trial of Grandier, the issue of which 
was easily foreseen, when it was observed 
that the choice fell entirely upon his avow- 
ed and inveterate enemies. Such an out- 
rage against all the principles of justice 
drew together the sound part of the inha- 
bitants of the town: at the ringing of the 
bell, they assembled in the town-house, and 
there composed a letter to the king, in 
which the proceedings of the cabal were 
spiritedly and justly exposed, This mea- 
sure, however, proved ineffectual, and con- 
tributed only to exasperate the commissa- 
ry, who, with the other commissioned 


judges, annulled the act of the assembly, 


and forbade any persons in future to deli- 
berate on matters which came within the 
power of the commission. 

‘‘ Grandier now began to consider his 
condemnation as the certain consequence 
of these outrageous proceedings ; he ne- 
zlected, however, no arguments which 
might tend to open men’s eyes to the unex- 
ampled perversion of justice and violation 
of human rights, by which his ruin was to 
be accomplished. One last solemn appeal 
he addressed to his judges, full of force 
and full of dignity, reminding them “ that 
the Judge of judges would sit in the midst 
of them, and take account of their motives 
and decisions on that day in which they 
would sacrifice an innocent man to the im- 
placable fury of an unrighteous cabal; that, 
as mortals, but a little time would bring 
them before that mighty tribunal, where 
the temporary judgments, which they shall 
have authorised in this world, will form the 
grounds on which that last immortal judg- 
ment shall be pronounced upon them, which 
shall extend through endless ages.” 

‘‘ About this time an occurrence took 
place which affected all minds with the 
deepest horror:—as M. de Laubardemont 
was entering the convent, he was surprised 
with the figure of a woman in the outer 
court, with only a linen covering on her 
body, and her head naked ; a torch was in 
her hand, a cord about her neck, and her 
eyes were swelled with weeping. On ap- 
proaching, it was found to be the superior 
of the convent, the chief actress in these 
infernal scenes, 

** As soon as she perceived the commis- 











sary she threw hérsélf 6n her knees, and 
declared herself the wickedest of God’s 
creatures for her conduct in this iniquitous 


affair. Immediately after this confession, 
she attached the cord to a tree in the gar- 
den, and would have strangled herself out- 
right, had it not been for the. interference 
of some nuns who were near her. Not 
even this spectacle could touch the heart 
of Laubardemont: these recantations were 
represented as fresh proofs of the friend- 
ship that subsisted between Grandier and 
the demons, who made use of these expe- 
dients to save him. ‘To the~ prejudiced 
every thing serves as a proof ; it feeds up- 
on that which should. naturally destroy it. 
At length, on the 1gth of August, 1634, 
after a multitude of depositions, the most 
absurd that ever entered into the human 
heart to invent, Urbain Grandier was eon- 
demned to be tortured and burnt alive, be- 
fore the porch of his own church of Sainte 
Croix. 

“ Grandier heard the sentence of his 
judges without undergoing the smallest 
change of countenance, or betraying the 
slightest symptom of mental trepidation. 
Erect and dauntless, his eyes cast upwards 
to heaven, he walked by the side of the ex- 
ecutioner, to the prison assigned him. Ma- 
mouri, the surgeon, followed him, to exe- 
cute such indignities upon his body as Lau- 
bardemont should direct, Fourneau, ano- 
ther surgeon of the town, was confined to 
the same prison with Grandier, for mani- 
festing human feelings on an occasion on 
which he was ordered to exercise some 
cruelties upon his person. ‘ Alas,’ says 
the poor ecclesiastic, ‘you are the only 
being under heaven that has pity on the 
wretched Grandier.’....‘ Sir, you know but 
a small part of the world,’ was the reply of 
Fourneau, 

** Fourneau was now ordered to shave 
him all over, which he was preparing to 
do, after entreating the pardon of the un- 
happy sufferer, when one of the judges com- 
manded him also to pluck out his eye-lids 
and his nails. Grandier desired him to 
proceed, assuring him that he was prepar- 
ed, by the gracious support of a good God 
to suffer all things. But Fourneau pe- 
remptorily,refused to execute this last or- 
der, for any power on earth. As soon as 
the first part of the operation was perform- 
ed, Grandier was clothed in the dress of 
the vilest criminals, and led to the town- 
hall, where M. de Laubardemont, and a 
vast concourse of people, were waiting to 
receive him. The judges, on this occa- 
sion, gave up their seats to the ladies, as if 
gallantry could with decency mix in so 
woeful a scene. Before he entered the 
audience chamber, Father Lactance exor- 
cised the air, the earth, and the prisoner 
himself. . 

*“ As soon as he was admitted, he. fell 
upon his kness, and looked around witha 
serene countenance ; whereupon the secre- 
tary told him, with a stern voice, ‘to turn 
and adore the crucifix,’ which he did with 
ineffable devotion ; and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven, remained for some time wrapt 
in silent adoration. As soon as he reco- 
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vered from his reverie, he turned to the 
judges, and thus addressed them : “ My 
lords, 1 am no magician ; to which truth I 
call to witness, God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The only 
magic that I know is that of the gospel, 
which I have always preached. I have ne- 
ver entertained any other faith than that 
which our holy mother, the Catholic 
church, has prescribed to me. I recognize 

esus Christ for my Saviour ; and I pray 
that his blood, which was spilled upon the 
cross, may blot out my transgressions, 
which indeed are manifold. My lords,’ 
continued he, (here the tears trickled down 
his face) * I beseech you, moderate the ri- 
gour of my punishment, not for my body’s 
sake, but lest my soul be reduced to for- 
get its God in despair.’ 

“« He was now put to the question, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. His legs were 
placed between two pieces of wood, round 
which several strong cords were tied toge- 
ther with the extremest force: between 
the legs and the boards, wedges were 
beat in with a mallet, four for the question 
ordinary, and eight for the extraordinary. 
During this process, the priests exorcised 
the boards, the wedges, and the mallet. 
Niany of them, indeed, assisted at the tor- 
ture, and took the mallet out of the execu- 
tioner’s hand. Grandier uttered neither 
groans nor complaints, but regarded this 
horrible testimony of their hate with su- 
pernatural serenity, while the marrow of 
his bones was seen to drop on the pave- 
ment. In this extremity, he pronounced 
distinctly a strain of fervent adoration, 
which was copied from his mouth by one 
of the attending magistrates, but which he 
was not permitted to preserve. Aiter this 
terrible scene, he was stretched before the 
fire, and recovered from frequent faintings 
by some strong liquor, which was poured 
into his mouth. Here he named two con- 
fessors, to whom he wished to consecrate 
his last moments, but they were both refus- 
ed. This instance of unrelenting malice 
forced some tears down his cheek; and 
when other confessors were offered him, he 
desired that no one might interpose be- 
tween God and himself, 

‘Tn his way to the place of #xecution, 
he cast a look of pity and complacency on 
those that accompanied him; and often 
kissed a lighted torch which he held in his 
hand. Father Grillau, whom he had de- 
inanded for his confessor, approached him 
with these consoling words: * Remember 
that your Saviour, Christ, ascended to hea- 
ven by the way of sufferings. Your poor 
mother blesses you, Iimplore for you 
divine mercy; and I believe firmly that 
God will receive you ia heaven.’ At these 
words, a placid joy overspread the counte- 
nance of Grandier, which never forsook 
him from that moment, till the flames de- 
voured him. The executioner would fain 
have strangled him before he had set fire 
to the pile ; but the exorcists had done all 
in their power to prevent this miserable 
charity, by filling the cord so full of kaots 
that it could not be effected. At this mo- 
ment, Father Lactance seized a torch, and 
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thrusting it into Grandier’s face, ‘Wretch,’ 
cried he, ‘renounce the devil ; you have but 
a moment longer....confess! Without 
waiting for the order, this implacable friar 
applied his torch to the pile, and publicly 
performed the office of executioner. ‘ Ah! 
where is thy charity, Lactance?’ cried the 
poor ecclesiastic. ‘ There is a God who 
will judge both you and me, I cite you to 
appear before him within the month. 

‘© There was a vast concourse of people 
in the square, among whom this devilish 
conduct of a minister of God excited a 
murmur of abhorrence. They cricd out 
with one voice to the executioner, ‘ Stran- 
gle him ! strangle him !’ but the flames had 
already seized his body, and prevented this 
last sad act of dreadful compassion. Thus 
miserably perished the body of Urbain 
Grandier, sacrificed to the most diabolical 
hate that ever possessed human bosoms, 
and condemned by the most iniquitous tri- 
bunal that ever mocked with a shew of jus- 
tice.” 


[Our readers will be highly gratified 
with the following publication from the 
works of the Rev. Wm. Roberts, on whose 
authority, we are justified in believing the 
narrative to have resulted from facts. } 


EUGENIO. 


POOR Eugenio! I little thought when 
I beheld thee in these arms in thy last 
struggles for breath, and received this lit- 
tle deposit of thy letters, that I should have 
lived to moisten it with my tears at this 
distance of time. The great ones are 
hourly passing before me ; events of mag- 
nitude are happening daily about me ; sor- 
rows and catastrophes surround me ; but 
still the traces of thy virtues are freshest 
in my thoughts ; and hardly do I live to 
present times, when I think on those quiet 
hours we passed together, and those even- 
ing walks, and those various conversations 
on men and things, ever ending in the 
subject of thy heart, thy dear Amelia. 

Methinks I have him now before me, 
with his tall and graceful figure, his oval 
face, his dimpled mouth and large bene- 
volent eyes: [I seem again to see his fea- 
tures gathering fresh and fresh animation 
as involuntarily he winds the conversation 
into that channel in which his bosom so 
loved to discharge itself: and now his 
countenance assumes a softened expres- 
sion of melancholy, as the subject gra- 
dually takes the colours of his mind.... 
a mind, almost from the cradle, of too 
high a pitch for the tones of ordi- 
nary life, and destined to a course of con- 
tinual disappointment. But nothing had 
the effect of souring the temper of Eu- 
genio; and I know not if Iam right in 
calling that m lancholy, which produced 
neither complaint nor despondency, and 
which felt in it no indulgence to criminate 
the motives and actions of mankind, but 
shewed itself alone in a certain bias to- 
wards topics of sorrow, and an inclination 





‘the house of joy. 
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to visit the house of mourning rather than 


It comforts me to think 
that the soul of this excellent youth has 
been long at rest, after a short career of 
sorrow in this world; and that that bosom 
which found so little congeniality here, is 
probably in those abodes where its sorrow 
is turned into joy ; and where, what was 
the source of disappointment, is become 
the fountain of delight. 

Eugenio was in his four-and-twentieth 
year when I first became acquainted with 
him. Is*was not long after this that an in- 
crease of fortune enabled him to live up 
to his own feelings of duty, and to follow 
those amusements which his heart pro- 
nounced innocent, After a youth of much 
variety and uniform disappointment, he 
retired to his father’s house in Shropshire, 
which their circumstances now enabled 
them to render more comfortable, and the 
grounds about which Eugenio took great 
delight in disposing in such a manner as’ 
was calculated to favour the contemplative 
turn of his mind. Five years he spent in 
a truly elegant and philosophic'retirement, 
not savagely shutting himself up from the 
world, but asserting that title to the use of 
his time which he deemed necessary to 
the cultivation of his soul, and the great 
ends of his creation. 

It was on a cOld night in December, 


_that the father of Amelia and myself, be- 


ing overtaken by a shower of rain, entered 
the kitchen of an inn on the western road 
to warm ourselves by the fire. There sat 
in one corner of the room a tall thin young 
man, in a mean travelling dress, but of an 
elegant form and dignified aspect. He 
leaned upon the table with his elbow, and 
had very much the air of fatigue in his 
looks, though there was evidently too 
much agitation within him to admit of the 
necessary repose. I observed as we stood 
by the fire, that the eyes of my friend 
were fixed upon the youth, who himself 
never once regarded us, or paid us the 
least attention from our first entrance in- 
to the room. 

As my friend’s house where I then was 
upon a visit, was only a mile distant, and 
as it now held up, we took leave of the 
company, all of whom rose except the 
traveller, who took no more notice of ourde- 
parture than he had done of our entrance. 
My triend (whom in future I shall call 
Barville, having some reasons for conceal- 
ing his true name) during our walk home, 
was silent and thoughtful, and would en- 
ter into no conversation the whole even- 
ing. ‘The next morning we met early in 
the garden, where he thus addressed me :.. 
‘“¢‘ My good sir, I must beg your forgive- 
ness for my behaviour yesterday evening ; 
but the truth is the physiognomy of the 
young stranger we saw last night has so 
touched me, that I have been able to think 
of nothing else ever since. My mind,” 
continued he “ will never be at ease till I 
have some conversation with him: what 
think vou of sending to desire his compa- 
ny to breakfast?” I approved of his ine 
tention; the message was sent, and a very 
polite refusal was returned. Thus how- 
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But still more interesting does it appear 
when, after the awful thunder storm has 
closed the day, and astonished the world 
with its tremendous grandeur, the break- 
ing through the still and skipping clouds, 
shows her smiling face in the east as 
though she triumphed in her splendour, 
and scorned the terrors of the tempest ; 
then, the sudden transition from a state of 
awful apprehension, to that of unuttcrable 
satisfaction, creates in the mind a rapture 
which may be imagined, but can never be 
expressed. | 

Something like this, was a scene I once 
behild, while walking with my friend 
Alcanor, enjoying the delightful coolness 
of a fine summer’s evening. ‘The sky, to 
the westward, was perfectly clear, and 
studded with innumerable stars, whilst 
o’er the east a dark and heavy mass of 
clouds extended themselves in a direct line 
from north to south ; suddenly a flood of 
light illumined the dark expanse ; we cast 
our eyes in astonishment towards heaven : 
the dark edges of the clouds were enlight- 
ened by the rays of the moon, and her 
silver orb burst suddenly on our view, 
clothed in astonishing splendour, and the 
glowing azure of the skies, was finely con- 
trasted with the darkness ‘of the clouds. 
An exclamation of delight burst from every 

beholder, and our breasts felt a sensation, 
which my pen in vain attempts to describe, 
it was a sensation of awe and pleasure, of 
sublimity, that swelled into raptures and 
wonder, too vast, too immense for utter- 


ance. ALFRED. 
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HISTORICAL. 








( Concluded from our last. ) 


“« In the mean time the vulgar were ca- 
joled by a thousand conjuring tricks, which 
passed for the agency of the devils. Fa- 
ther Lactance promised them that the de- 
mon should take the commissary’s cap 
from his head during the service, and sus- 
pend it while they chaunted a muzserere. 
This was done by am easy contrivance, 
when the glare of the chandelier favoured 
the deception. An order was now publish- 
ed, declaring the possession by devils of 
the nuns of Loudun to be atrue represent- 
ation, and enjoining a general belief, be- 
cause the king, the cardinal, and the bishop 
believed it. Such as refused assent were 
declared to be infidels and heretics, 

Grandier was now brought for the first 
time into the presence of the nuns who had 
acted the parts of the possessed ; immedi- 
ately strange transports and convulsions 
ensued, succeeded by horrible outcries and 
yellings, and all pretended to put him in 
mind of the times and places in which he 
had communicated with them, Grandier 


was no way dismayed by this sudden at- 
tack, but answered with a smile of indig- 
nation, ‘that he renounced Satan and all 
his devils, that he gloried in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and that he disclaimed all 
knowledge of, and intercourse with such 
miserable impostors.’ 





“ This execrable scene, however pro- 
duced considerable effect upoh the people, 
who could not beliéve it possible for wo- 
men that had devoted themselves to their 
God, to be capable of such monstrous ini- 
quity. The nuns would now héeve torn 
him to pieces, if they had not been with- 
held; they threw, however, their slippers 
at his head, distorting at the same time 
their countenances into the most terrible 
grimaces. About two months before the 
condemnation of Grandier, a sudden re- 
morse seized upon the sister Clara, and the 
sister Agnes: they publicly confessed the 
part they had taken in this infamous plot. 
One of the seculars, la Nogeret, made the 
same avowal ; but the principals of the con- 
spiracy laughed at their declarations, which 
they insisted were only the artifices of the 
devils to foster incredulity, 

“The judges were now appointed for 
the trial of Grandier, the issue of which 
was easily foreseen, when it was observed 
that the choice fell entirely upon his avow- 
ed and inveterate enemies. Such an out- 
rage against all the principles of justice 
drew together the sound part of the inha- 
bitants of the town: at the ringing of the 
bell, they assembled in the town-house, and 
there composed a letter to the king, in 
which the proceedings of the cabal were 
spiritedly and justly exposed, This mea- 
sure, however, proved ineffectual, and con- 
tributed only to exasperate the commissa- 
ry, who, with the other commissioned 


judges, annulled the act of the assembly, 


and forbade any persons in future to deli- 
berate on matters which came within the 
power of the commission. 

‘‘ Grandier now began to consider his 
condemnation as the certain consequence 
of these outrageous proceedings ; he ne- 
ylected, however, no arguments which 
might tend to open men’s eyes to the unex- 
ampled perversion of justice and violation 
of human rights, by which his ruin was to 
be accomplished. One last solemn appeal 
he addressed to his judges, full of force 
and full of dignity, reminding them “ that 
the Judge of judges would sit in the midst 
of them, and take account of their motives 
and decisions on that day in which they 
would sacrifice an innocent man to the im- 
placable fury of an unrighteous cabal; that, 
as mortals, but a little time would bring 
them before that mighty tribunal, where 
the temporary judgments, which they shall 
have authorised in this world, will form the 
grounds on which that last immortal judg- 
ment shall be pronounced upon them, which 
shall extend through endless ages.” 

‘‘ About this time an occurrence took 
place which affected all minds with the 
deepest horror:—as M. de Laubardemont 
was entering the convent, he was surprised 
with the figure of a woman in the outer 
court, with only a linen covering on her 
body, and her head naked ; a torch was in 
her hand, a cord about her neck, and her 
eyes were swelled with weeping. On ap- 
proaching, it was found to be the superior 
of the convent, the chief actress in these 
infernal scenes, 

** As soon as she perceived the commis- 
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= she threw héfsélf 6n her knees, and 
declared herself the wickedest of God’s 
creatures for her conduct in this iniquitous 
affair. Immediately after this confession, 
she attached the cord to a tree in the gar- 
den, and would have strangled herself out- 
right, had it not been for the. interference 
of some nuns who were near her. Not 
even this spectacle could touch the heart 
of Laubardemont: these recantations were 
represented as fresh proofs of the friend- 
ship that subsisted between Grandier and 
the demons, who made use of these expe- 
dients to save him. ‘To the~ prejudiced 
every thing serves as a proof ; it feeds up- 
on that which should. naturally destroy it. 
At length, on the 18th of August, 1634, 
after a multitude of depositions, the most 
absurd that ever entered into the human 
heart to invent, Urbain Grandier was con- 
demned to be tortured and burnt alive, be- 
fore the porch of his own church of Sainte 
Croix. 

“ Grandier heard the sentence of his 
judges without undergoing the smallest 
change of countenance, or betraying the 
slightest symptom of mental trepidation. 
Erect and dauntless, his eyes cast upwards 
to heaven, he walked by the side of the ex- 
ecutioner, to the prison assigned him. Ma- 
mouri, the surgeon, followed him, to exe 
cute such indignities upon his body as Lau- 
bardemont should direct, Fourneau, ano- 
ther surgeon of the town, was confined to 
the same prison with Grandier, for mani- 
festing human feelings on an occasion on 
which he was ordered to exercise some 
cruelties upon his person. ‘ Alas,’ says 
the poor ecclesiastic, ‘you are the only 
being under heaven that has pity on the 
wretched Grandier.’....‘ Sir, you know but 
a small part of the world,’ was the reply of 
Fourneau, 

‘¢ Fourneau was now ordered to shave 
him all over, which he was preparing to 
do, after entreating the pardon of the un- 
happy sufferer, when one of the judges com- 
manded him also to pluck out his eye-lids 
and his nails. Grandier desired him to 
proceed, assuring him that he was prepar- 
ed, by the gracious-support of a good God 
to suffer all things. But Fourneau pe- 
remptorilyrefused to execute this last or- 
der, for any power on earth. As soon as 
the first part of the operation was perform- 
ed, Grandier was clothed in the dress.ot 
the vilest criminals, and led to the town- 
hall, where M. de Laubardemont, and a 
vast concourse of people, were waiting to 
receive him. The judges, on this occa- 
sion, gave up their seats. to the ladies, as if 
gallantry could with decency mix in so 
woeful a scene. Before he entered the 
audience chamber, Father Lactance exor- 
cised the air, the earth, and the prisoner 
himself. « 

*“ As soon as he was admitted, he fell 
upon his kness, and looked around witha 
serene countenance ; whereupon the secre- 
tary told him, with a stern voice, ‘to turn 
and adore the crucifix,’ which he did with 
ineffable devotion ; and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven, remained for some time wrapt 
in silent adoration. As soon as he reco- 


- 











vered from his reverie, he turned to the 
judges, and thus addressed them : “ My 
lords, 1 am no magician ; to which truth | 
call to witness, God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The only 
magic that I know is that of the gospel, 
which I have always preached. I have ne- 
ver entertained any other faith than that 
which our holy mother, the Catholic 
church, has prescribed to me. I recognize 
Jesus Christ for my Saviour ; and I pray 
that his blood, which was spilled upon the 
cross, may blot out my transgressions, 
which indeed are manifold. My lords,’ 
continued he, (here the tears trickled down 
his face) * I beseech you, moderate the ri- 
gour of my punishment, not for my body’s 
sake, but lest my soul be reduced to for- 
get its God in despair.’ 

“« He was now put to the question, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. His legs were 
placed between two pieces of wood, round 
which several strong cords were tied toge- 
ther with the extremest force: between 
the legs and the boards, wedges were 
beat in with a mallet, four for the question 
ordinary, and eight for the extraordinary. 
During this process, the priests exorcised 
the boards, the wedges, and the mallet. 
Many of them, indeed, assisted at the tor- 
ture, and took the mallet out of the execu- 
tioner’s hand. Grandier uttered neither 
groans nor complaints, but regarded this 
horrible testimony of their hate with su- 
pernatural serenity, while the marrow of 
his bones -was seen to drop on the pave- 
ment. In this extremity, he pronounced 
distinctly a strain of fervent adoration, 
which was copied from his mouth by one 
of the attending magistrates, but which,he 
was not permitted to preserve. Aiter this 
terrible scene, he was stretched before the 
fire, and recovered from frequent faintings 
by some strong liquor, which was poured 
into his mouth. Here he named two con- 
fessors, to whom he wished to consecrate 
his last moments, but they were both refus- 
ed. This instance of unrelenting malice 
forced some tears down his cheek; and 
when other confessors were offered him, he 
desired that no one might interpose be- 
tween God and himself, 

‘In his way to the place of #xecution, 
he cast a look of pity and complacency on 
those that accompanied him; and often 
kissed a lighted torch which he held in his 
hand. Father Grillau, whom he had de- 
inanded for his confessor, approached him 
with these consoling words: * Remember 
that your Saviour, Christ, ascended to hea- 
ven by the way of sufferings. Your poor 
mother blesses you, ITimplore for you 
divine merey; and I believe firmly that 
God will receive you ia*heaven.’ At these 
words, a placid joy overspread the counte- 
nanee of Grandier, which never forsook 
him from that moment, till the flames de- 
voured him. The executioner would fain 
have strangled him before he had set fire 
to the pile; but the exorcists had done all 
in their power to prevent this miserable 
charity, by filling the cord so full of knots 
that it could not be effected. Atthis mo- 
ment, Father Lactance seized a torch, and 
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thrusting it into Grandier’s face, ‘Wretch,’ 
cried he, ‘renounce the devil ; you have but 
a moment longer....confess! Without 
waiting for the order, this implacable friar 
applied his torch to the pile, and publicly 
performed the office of executioner. ‘ Ah! 
where is thy charity, Lactance?’ cried the 
poor ecclesiastic. ‘ There is a God who 
will judge both you and me, I cite you to 
appear before him within the month. 

“ There was a vast concourse of people 
in the square, among whom this devilish 
conduct of a minister of God excited a 
murmur of abhorrence. They cried out 
with one voice to the executioner, ‘ Stran- 
gle him ! strangle him !’ but the flames had 
already seized his body, and prevented this 
last sad act of dreadful compassion. Thus 
miserably perished the body of Urbain 
Grandier, sacrificed to the most diabolical 
hate that ever possessed human bosoms, 
and condemned by the most iniquitous tri- 
bunal that ever mocked with a shew of jus- 
tice.” 


[Our readers will be highly gratified 
with the following publication from the 
works of the Rev. Wm. Roberts, on whose 
authority, we are justified in believing the 
narrative to have resulted from facts. } 


EUGENIO. 


POOR Eugenio! I little thought when 
I beheld thee in these arms in thy last 
struggles for breath, and received this lit- 
tle deposit of thy letters, that I should have 
lived to moisten it with my tears at this 
distance of time. The great ones are 
hourly passing before me ; events of mag- 
nitude are happening daily about me ; sor- 
rows and catastrophes surround me ; but 
still the traces of thy virtues are freshest 
in my thoughts ; and hardly do I live to 
present times, when I think on those quiet 
hours we passed together, and those even- 
ing walks, and those various conversations 
on men and things, ever ending in the 
subject of thy heart, thy dear Amelia. 

Methinks I have him now before me, 
with his tall and graceful figure, his oval 
face, his dimpled mouth and large bene- 
volent eyes: I seem again to see his fea- 
tures gathering fresh and fresh animation 
as involuntarily he winds the conversation 
into that channel in which his bosom so 
loved to discharge itself: and now his 
countenance assumes a softened expres- 
sion of melancholv, as the subject gra- 
dually takes the colours of his mind.... 
a mind, almost from the cradle, of too 
high a pitch for the tones of ordi- 
nary life, and destined to a course of con- 
tinual disappointment. But nothing had 
the effect of souring the temper of Eu- 
genio ; and I know not if Iam right in 
calling that m lancholy, which produced 
neither complaint nor despondency, and 
which felt in it no indulgence to criminate 
the motives and actions of mankind, but 
shewed itself alone in a certain bias to- 
wards topics of sorrow, and an inclination 


‘the house of joy. 
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to visit the house of mourning rather than 
It comforts me to think 
that the soul of this excellent youth has 
been long at rest, after a short career of 
sorrow in this world; and that that bosom 
which found so little congeniality here, is 
probably in those abodes where its sorrow 
is turned into joy ; and where, what was 
the source of disappointment, is become 
the fountain of delight. 

Eugenio was in his four-and-twentieth 
year when I first became acquainted with 
him. Is*was not long after this that an in- 
crease of fortune enabled him to live up 
to his own feelings of duty, and to follow 
those amusements which his heart pro- 
nounced innocent, After a youth of much 
variety and uniform disappointment, he 
retired to his father’s house in Shropshire, 
which their circumstances now enabled 
them to render more comfortable, and the 
grounds about which Eugenio took great 
delight in disposing in such a manner as" 
was calculated to favour the contemplative 
turn of his mind. Five years he spent in 
a truly elegant and philosophic retirement, 
not savagely shutting himself up from the 
world, but asserting that title to the use of 
his time which he deemed necessary to 
the cultivation of his soul, and the great 
ends of his creation. 

It was on a cOld night in December, 


_that the father of Amelia and myself, be- 


ing overtaken by a shower of rain, entered 
the kitchen of an inn on the western road 
to warm ourselves by the fire. There sat 
in one corner of the room a tall thin young 
man, in a mean travelling dress, but of an 
elegant form and dignified aspect. He 
leaned upon the table with his elbow, and 
had very much the air of fatigue in his 
looks, though there was evidently too 
much agitation within him to admit of the 
necessary repose. I observed as we stood 
by the fire, that the eyes of my friend 
were fixed upon the youth, who himself 
never once regarded us, or paid us the 
least attention from our first entrance in- 
to the room. 

As my friend’s house where I then was 
upon a visit, was only a mile distant, and 
as it now held up, we took leave of the 
company, all of whom rose except the 
traveller, whotook no more notice of ourde- 
parture than he had done of our entrance. 
My triend (whom in future I shall call 
Barville, having some reasons for conceal- 
ing his true name) during our walk home, 
was silent and thoughtful, and would en- 
ter into no conversation the whole even- 
ing. The next morning we met early in 
the garden, where he thus addressed me :.. 
‘¢ My good sir, I must beg your forgive- 
ness for my behaviour yesterday evening ; 
but the truth is the physiognomy of the 
young stranger we saw last night has so 
touched me, that I have been able to think 
of nothing else ever since. My mind,” 
continued he * will never be at ease till I 
have some conversation with him: what 
think vou of sending to desire his compa- 
ny to breakfast?” I approved of his in- 
tention; the message was sent, and a very 
polite refusal was returned. Thus how- 
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ever, only the more inflamed the curiosity 
ot Mr, Barville. He set off himself to the 
inn, and returned in half an hour, together 
with the stranger. He was a little better 
dressed than on the preceding day, and 
bore every characteristic of the gentleman 
about him. His deportment was the most 
manly I ever beheld ; and a slight suffu- 
sion which tinged his cheeks upon enter- 
ing the room, being unacquainted with 
any embarrasment prognosticated that 
amiable union of qualities which adorn a 
mind at once modest and assured. 

Me expressed the sense of the honour 
done him in avery warm manner: Mr. 
Barville, whose knowledge was very con- 
siderable, started various subjects of con- 
versation, and seemed very desirous of en- 
gaging the stranger’s confidence, and of 
bringing their acquaintance to that state of 
maturity which would admit of some in- 
teresting conversations, in which he long- 
ed to give a loose to his curiosity. 

As Mr. Barville was a character a lit- 
tle out of the common. road, it would 
be worth while to digress a moment for 
the sake of describing him. This gentle- 
man was the eldest of several children, 
His father was a merchant of some emi- 
nencé;and a man of very solid parts, and 
great worldly knowledge. He used to 
say, that he looked on his seven children 
with the sentiments of a Spartan; that he 
considered them as a stock, in which the 
public and himself had equal shares. To 
the commonwealth he resigned the qua- 
lities of their heads ; and reserved to him- 
self the paramount property in the pro- 
yince of the heart. 

His children were all permitted to 
choose their professions ; for he deemed it 
a monstrous attack upon reason and com- 
‘mon ‘sense, to settle the destination of a 
child without waiting for his capacities 
to develope themselves. Unhappily the 
old man’s precautions were vain: he 
died in circumstances by no means afilu- 
ent; and Mr. Barville, the eldest son, who 
had already entered on the study of the 
civil law, was obliged to relinquish the 
profession of his choice, to. support his 
brothers and sisters, who were yet chil- 
dren, with the profits of his father’s busi- 
ness. Many years however after this 
event, when he had attained the. age of 
thirty, he came to the unexpected posses- 
sion ofa very ample fortune by the will 
of a distant relation. 

As this change in circumstances raised 
him into more elevated company, he began 
to feel his own disparity in the point of 
education so severely, that he resolved to 
repair these deficiencies by a few years of 
assiduous application. He immediately 
purchased a judicious little collection of 
hooks; and being too old and too nice to 
become a pupil, he sat down with solitary 
ardour to the elements of mathematics, 
and the treasures of ancient literature. 
Aided by a quick comprehension and a 
sound memory, he made such dispatch, 
that in the course of three years, his head 
was furnished with a rich variety of mate- 
rials for reasoning and contemplation. 
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The solitude in which he prosecuted these 
researches, did not fail to give an original 
turn to his thoughts and arguments, and 
fastened some singularities and prejudices 
on his mind, which time and opportunity 
served only to provoke and confirm. In 
the scholar’s craft, as well as in others, 
there prevails a common cast of conver- 
sation, a sort of complectional tincture, 
which some would cali cant, that pervades 
the whole profession. Mr. Barville’s 
learning was not of this technical sort ; 
his preferences and aversions were the 
progeny of his own mind, and his taste 


on which he supported it. | 

His phraseology had something in it 
that was strange at first, but which proved 
it to be his own, and at once told you that 
he was no common man: and. those who 


. conversed with him were frequently sur- 


prised by new combinations of words, 
and new effects of language. He abound- 
ed in principles, in maxims, and in sys- 
tems, which he cherished the more fondly, 
as being his undisputed offspring, and 
could therefore never endure interruption 
until the whole scheme of his argument 
was perfectly detailed. He was fond of 
framing improvements, of which human- 
ity was the object; and the poor and un- 
fortunate were the constant theme of his 
inventions, and the unceasing objects of 
his care. On the whole, he was tender on 
the subject of religion, serious in all ques- 
tions of morality, and ardent and dis- 
interested in his search after truth ; and 
if the quickness of his apprehension, and 
the constancy of his tenets, made him 
sometimes impatient and imperious, it 
was almost worth while to be exposed a 
little to this defective part of his character, 
to witness that benevolent concern and un- 
affected candour with which he studied to 
expiate the offence. 

Mr. Barville was just proceeding to ad- 
dress some important questions to the 
stranger, whom [ shail in future call Eu- 
genio, when Amelia entered the room. I 
shall attempt no description of this young 
lady’s. person: it will be enough to say, 
that the most melting sensibility, and the 
most exalted virtue, heightened and cor- 
rected each other’s expression, in a com- 
plexion and a set of features formed for 
love and delight. Mr. Barville introduced 
her to his guest, whose frame underwent a 
new kind of agitation, and who now felt 
doubly ashamed of the meaness of his ap- 
parel. ‘* Amelia,” said the father, “ you 
are to look upon this gentleman as no com- 
mon acquaintance ; certain rules of judg- 
ing, which have never yet betrayed me, 
make me very ambitious of his_ friend- 
ship.” ‘This speech in spite of herself, 
strained her looks towards Eugenio, and 
an involuntary expression of sweet appro- 
bation kindled the first spark of that un- 
happy flame in which they were both des- 
tined to be consumed. Mr. Barville stop- 
ped a moment for their mutual compli- 
ments to be paid; but nature had fixed on 
their mouths a seal of silence, on which 
each other’s image was engraved, and 





was unborrowed, as well as the principles © 





which a little time sufficed to carry to the 
heart, there to abide for ever. 

The vivacity of Mr. Barville’s disposi- 
tion, and the fermentation of his mind, 
never suffered a pause to last till it was 
painful ; and in any embarrassment of that 
kind, it was usual for the company to turn 
towards him for relief. Some agreeable 
comment, or some useful inference, was 
always revolving in his mind, and ready 
for the occasion ; and a certaim equability 
and delicacy of thought were more re- 
markable in his conversation, than the 
poignancy of satire, or the splendour of 
wit. He made us all join in requesting 
Eugenio to spend that and the following 
day with us; but it was easy to see whose 
application had the most influence in ob- 
taining his consent. A thousand agreeable 
topics were started by the hospitabie enter- 
tainer ; and so much pleasantry and good- 
humour prevailed through the day, that 
towards the close of it, the stranger had 
shaken off much of his reserve, and more 
than once gave way to emotions of gaiety 
and mirth, which so developed the expres- 
sion of his countenance, that many new 
and excellent qualities were read in it by the 
philosophical Mr. Barville ; and the seeds 
of much future sorrow were sown in another 
bosom, where, alas! the same philosophy 
did not, at least at that moment, exist. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast 
was over, the worthy gentleman of the 
house, turning towards his guest, and put- 
ting his two fingers upon his hand as it 
rested upon his knee (I see them both now 
before me) “ You must be sure, Sir,” said 
he, *“* I could have had no inducement to 
seek so earnestly your acquaintance, but 
what was perfectly disinterested and ho- 
nourable ; I have long cherished the per- 
suasion that there are certain lines in the 
countenance which never fail to announce 
a well-constituted mind. There is a kind 
of running-title in the face, which opens 
fresh matter to interest us in every page. 
Not a certain sssemblage of features, but 
the modification of those features under 
the various influence of successive emo- 
tions, is the rule of my judgment in these 
cases, with a reserve, however, in fav our of 
the testim@nies of subsequent experience. 
Look upon me as one, therefore, whom 
no accidental circumstances of obligation 
or connexion have made your friend, but 
whom the secret ties of nature herself have 
drawn towards you with force not to be re- 
sisted. I frankly offer you my’confidence 
and friendship ; make what use you can of 
me in your own affairs ; and if you have 
any distresses (alas! they are legible in 
your countenance) which are not tuo des- 
perate for relief, or too severe to be soft- 
ened by communication, I earnestly en- 
treat you'to make me a sharer in them, 
I too have had my sorrows: in the most 
virtuous and affectionate, of wives, I have 
lost the tenderest of friends ; and my only 
son is gone from me, Heaven knows where, 
with circumstances that render the loss of 
him ten times more distressful, and which 
adds weight to a misfortune that one would 
think alinost too heavy for aggravation.” 








These kind sentiments, uttered with 
great energy, were too much for Eugenio : 
he was mute for some -moments: in spite 
of his efforts, a tear stole from him, and a 
sigh escaped from the depths of his bosom. 
At length, after some unintelligible effu- 
sions, he went on thus: “ this generosity, 
my dear Sir, and this extraordinary good- 
ness. are so greatly above what I have been 
used to experience, that I dare not at- 
tempt to make adequate acknowledge- 
ments. The best way, doubtless, to mani- 
fest my sense of it, would be to yield in- 
stantly to your flattering request ; but, in- 
deed, Sir, my history contains but little to 
interest or to amuse you. As for some 
few distresses I may have suffered, they 
have not been of that incidental, various, 
and adventurous kind which affect in the 
relation, but were, for the most part, spun 
out of my own feelings, which are such as 
to raise trifling circumstances into serious 
misfortunes : while, so is my mind con- 
structed, that I can endure those evils, 
whose sensible magnitude is infinitely 
greater, and which most disturb the serc- 
nity of others with sufficient calmness and 
composure. I know, Sir, I am making a 
confession much to my discredit; but I 
cannot abuse such a noble good nature, by 
keeping you ignorant of the unworthiness 
of its object.” 3 

It is easy to imagine that the excuse was 
not listened to; and Eugenio, after a pause 
of some moments, was beginning to gra- 
tify the curiosity of his new friend, when 
perceiving Amelia and myself rising from 
our chairs, as if to leave the rcom, he en- 
treated us both to remain, and, with a look 
of some impatience, assured Amelia that 
there was nothing in the story he was 
about to relate, which could give any um- 
brage to her delicacy, or which he could 
wish to conceal from her knowledge. I 
think, if subsequent events do not de- 
ceive me, a melancholy forecast at that 
moment drew from me an involuntary 
sigh, and I felt inwardly troubled as the si- 
tuation of things brought to my thoughts 
the effects wrought on the mind of the 
gentle Desdamona by the pitiabie story of 
the valiant Moor. 

[To be Continued.] 
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The first and chief thing, according to 
him, necessary for attaining a knowledge 
of the soul’s immortality, is to have a very 
clear and very distinct idea of conception 
of it, and totally uncconnected with, and 
different from, any of the conceptions 
which the mind may have of the body. He 
rccominends also to never forget, chat 
whatever is clearly and distinctly conceiv- 
ed, is true in the same manner as we con- 
ceive it: the illustrating -of this maxim he 
puts off to his fourth meditation. 

We are now to infer from what he has 
laid down, that the things which we con- 
ceive distinctly and clearly to be different 





substances, as for example, the soul and the 
body, are in truth substances really differ- 
ent one from the other; and this is what 
he concludes in his sixth meditation. But 


let us now return to follow the order of- 


his meditations, and the matter they con- 
tain. : 

In the third, he amply developes the 
principal argument he employs to prove 
the existence of a God; but his not hav- 
ing thought it proper to make use of any 
comparison taken from corporeal sub- 
stances, in order to abstract the reader’s 
mind from all agency of, and commerce 
with, the senses, he unavoidably fell into 
some obscurities of expression, which are 
cleayed up in his reply to the first objections 
that had been made against his book, in 
Flanders, and which were sent by him to 
father Mersenne, in Paris, to be there 
printed alone with his work. 

In the fourth, he proves that all things 


which we ¢onceive very clearly,and very 


distinctly, are true: he therefore explains 
in what consists the nature of error and 
falshood ; by which he means not the sin, 
or error, that is committed in the pursuit 
of good and evil ; but only the error that is 
made in judging of, and discerning truth 
from talshood. 

In the fifth, he explains what corporeal 
nature in general is; and he there pro- 
duces a new argument for demonstrating 
the existence of God: he moreover estab- 
lishes for a truth, that the very certainty of 
geometrical demonstrations is connected 
with, and leads to the knowledge of a God. 

In the sixth, he distinguishes the active 
power of the understanding from that of 
the imagination, and assigns the discrimi- 
nating marks thereof: he there proves that 
the soul of man is really distinct from the 
body: he enumerates the errors that are 
caused by the senses, and points out the 
means of shunning them. In fine, he brings 
together all the reasons assignable for es- 
tablishing the existence of material sub- 
stances, not because he judged them neces- 
sary for proving that there is a world, that 
men have bodies, and other articles, of 
which no rational body ever harboured a 
doubt ; but that, by considering them more 
minutely, we should be led to a conviction 
of their not being so cogently evident, as 
the arguments that conduct us to a know- 
ledge of God, and of our souls existence. 

Here ends the abridgmeat of Des Cur- 
tes’ Meditations, upon which he always 
set a epee value than upon any other of 
his works: sometimes he is said to offer 
up pious thanks to the Almighty, for hav- 
ing finished that work, containing his dis- 
covery of the process by which metaphysi- 
cal truth can be demonstrated: at other 
times, he would indulge himself in the 
pleasure of communicating to his friends 
the very high opinion which he entertained 
of that work. ‘ Be assured,’’ writes he to 
father Mersenne, “ that there is nothing 
in my metaphysical performance, which I 
do not believe to be very easily made 
known, and demonstrable to common sense 
alone, without the necessity of any inspira- 
tion from above ; nay, sir, I take upon me 
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to render it intelligible to all persons, that 
are inclined to, and capable of, meditating, 
&e.” 

This work may indeed be allowed to 
contain the essence of his doctrine, and is 
perfect model of his method: the eulogi- 
ums which he was went to give it, among 
his intimates, were pushed sometimes ra- 
ther too far: such as, for instance, that it 
contained many important truths, which 
had not been searched after, or discovered, 
by any person before him; and being un- 
known, could not open the way to true 
philosophy, whose chief aim is to convince 
us, that there is a difference between the 
mind and the body; which he asserts to 
have established in his meditations, by an 
analysis, that not only teaches us this dif- 
ference, but shews us also the paths which 
he pursued in making so great a discovery. 

Des Cartes, in his treatise on Light, 
carries away his readers with him out of 
this world into imaginary space : and there 
he supposes, that in order to communicate 
to philosophic candidates a knowledge of 
the formation of this universe, Omnipo- 
tence indulges their curiosity with the view 
of a creation; for which purpose he con- 
trives an infinite number of small parcels 
of matter, of equal haidness, of shape ei- 
ther cubical or triangular, or only irregular 
and uneven, or, finally, of all ‘sorts of 
figures, but so closely applied to, and as it 
were compacted with, one another, as not 
“to allow of'the least interstitial void. This 
supposition being granted, he takes upon 
him to assert, that the Supreme Being, 
who has created them in imaginary space, 
cannot permit the least vacuity to be found 
among them, and that it would even ex- 
ceed the Deity’s power, because contra- 
dictory to it, to effectuate such a void. 

The next scene of this’ creative specta- 
cle, is the Deity’s putting. all those little 
parcels of matter in motion. whicn, for the 
most part, he makes to turn round their 
owu centre, and causes them moreover to 
advance in a direct line. 

This great artificer commands every 
parcel to retain the same condition of its 
figure, size, celerity, or rest, until they 
shall be necessitated to change it, either 
by resistance or fracture. : 

He commands them to share their mo- 
tion with those parcels which they shall _ 
meet, and to receive from the others a 
share of their motion. Here Des Cartes 
enters into a detail of the laws of motion, 
and these communications thereondepend- 
ent ; all which he unfolds in the best man- 
ner he can. i 

The Deity’s last command to them, is 
to continue the progressive motion that 
has been communicated to them, in a 
straight line as long as they ean. 

These premises now supposed, the Su- 
preme Being, according to Des Cartes, © 
preserves what he has created, but does 
nothing more. Then this chaos, wonder- 
ful effect of divine operation! tends to 
have all its parts suitably arranged through 
the compulsive energy of the laws of mo- 
tion, and to become in consequence a world 





like ours; a world, in which, although 
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the Deity has placed neither order.nor pro- | 
portion, are to be seen all those things, 
the general as well as the particular, that 


appear in the true world. These are the 
author’s own words, and cannot be too se- 
riously attended to. 

From these primordial parcels, unequal- 
ly moved, the common matter, out of 
which all things are made, and that are ab- 
solutely indifferent about their becoming 
one thing or another, Des Cartes at first 
discovers three elements, to arise ; and 
out of these three elements, all the various 
substances existing in the world, by the 
progressive effects of the corners, angles, 
and extremities, of those parcels being 
unequally broken off through the power of 
friction. The finest parts become a sub- 
tle matter, which he calls the frrst element ; 
the bodies worn as it were, and rounded 
by the force of friction, are his second ele- 
ment, or the ight; but the more gross, 
heavy, and larger broken pieces, that have 
the greater number of angles, are his third 
element, or the terrestrial and planetary sub- 
stance, 

All the elements being put in motion, 
and becoming obstacles to each other, they 
are under a reciprocal necessity of ad- 
vancing not in a straight, but in a circular 
line, and to move vorticularly, or, as the 
French term it, in tourdillons, some round 
one common centre, some round another: 
so that, by thus continuing to preserve their 
tendency to go off ina right line, they make 
repeated efforts every moment to get to a 
farther distance from the centre, which 
Dés Cartes compliments with the name of 
centrifugal force. 

All the elements endeavouring to be still 
farther removed from the centre, the most 
massive amongst them get to the greatest 
distancs : consequently the globulous mat- 
ter is farther from the centre, than the sub- 
tle matter; and inasmuch as there must be 
a plentitude every where, the subtle mat- 
ter insinuates itself partly into the inter- 
stitial voids, among the globules of light, 
and partly towards the centre of the tour- 
billon, or vortex: this part of the subtle 
matter, that is, of the finest powder, which 
has placed itseli near the centre, is what 
Des Cartes called a sun: there are like 
quantities of this powder in other tourbil- 
lons as in this, and are so many suns, which 
we call stars, and whose lustre is but little 
in regard to us, on account of the amazing 
distance where they are situated. 

The globulous element being composed 
of unequal globules, the weightiest move 
the farthest from the centre, and towards 
the extremities of each tourbillon; while 
the weakest, or lightest, remain nearer the 
sun. ‘The action of the fine powder, or 
the subtle matter, that gives existence to 
the sun, communicates its agitation to the 
» neighbouring globules, in which Des Car- 
tes makes light to consist: this agitation, 
being communicated to the globulous mat- 
ter, accelerates the motion of the latter : 
but this acceleration diminishes in propor- 
tion to the distance, and is finally spent at 
a certain degree thereof, 
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We can, according to our philosopher, 
divide light into several ranges, to this ulti- 
mate degree ; and its velocity diminishes 
at every range ; after which the globulous 
matter, that fills up the remainder of the 
solar tourbillon, receives no more accelera- 
tion from the sun; and as this vast re- 
mainder of globulous matter consists of 
the most forceful and the grossest globu- 
lous, the activity therein excited continues 
to increase from the terminating degree, 
whereat the acceleration caused by the sun 
expires, until it meet with the adjoining 
tourbillons. 


If any massive bodies fall into the globu- 
lous element, in the space between the sun 
and the terminating the degree where its 
action expires, such substances will be 
moved with a greater degree of velocity 
while near the sun, and with a less in pro- 
portion to the distance at which they re- 
move from it: but if any massive bodies 
are drawn into the remainder of the globu- 
lous matter between that discriminating 
degree where the solar action ceases, and 
the point of meeting with the neigbouring 
tourbillons, they will move with a still 
growing acceleration, till they are plunged 
into the neighbouring tourbillons, and o- 


. ther massive bodies, being hurried in a like 


manner from the neighbouring tourbillons 
into the globulous element of ours, may 
therein descend or rise towards the sun, 
according to the prevalency of the impel- 
ling force by which they are actuated. 


Weare also to learn that there are little 
tourbillons of matter, that can be moved 
within the great ones; and that the for- 
mer may be composed not only of a globu- 
lous matter, and a fine powder, that, cen- 
trally ranged, from so many little suns ; 
that moreover may be possessed of, or 
meet with, many parcels of the gross pow- 
der, as well as with large shivers of those 
broken angles which we have, after Des 
Caries, called the third elemeni. But these 
little tourbillons never fail to drive towards 
their borders all such gross powder, or 
shivers, that are within their sway ; which 
sipnifies no more, if our readers should 
like the image better, than that the gross 
powder and large broken angular fritters, 
by bundling themselves up together as it 
were into a coarse aggregated substance, 
always tend to the borders or extremities 
of the little tourbillon, by the superiority 
of their centrifugal force. There Des 
Cartes makes them stop; which device, 
indeed, is very commodious for his system; 


for by not suffering them to run off any | 


farther through means of the centrifugal 
force, or to be hurried forwards through 
the impulsive energy of the matter of the 
grand tourbillon, their combination renders 
dim and obscure the sun of the little one ; 
nay, they encrust over by degrees the lit- 
tle tourbillon or vortex, and by a repeated 
accession of thickening crust upon all its 
exterior surface, an opacous body is form- 
ed, to be either a planet, or an habitable 
earth, 


(To be continued.) 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The desire we feel for the extension of 
American manufactures, will always impel 
us to give particular notice of any inven- 
tion or improvement, calculated to better 
the state of society. A correspondent in 
Nashville, Tennessee, informs us, that John 
M‘Bride, formerly of South Carolina, 
but now of the former»place, has invented 
a machine for the manufacture of cotton. 
A number of respectable men, inhabitants 
of Nashville, have affixed their signatures, 
with an intent to confirm Mr. M‘Bride as 
being the original inventor: yet of this we 
are not perfectly satisfied, In the Reper- 
tory of Arts and Sciences, a machine for 
the purpose above-mentioned is described, 
though not exactly corresponding with the 
model of Mr. M‘Brides; but it will be 
observed, that that gentleman has at least 
made some considerable improvements, 
The communication we received on the 
subject, gives us the following informa- 
tion : 

“In this country, lately the haunt of 
wandering savages and wild beasts, the 
hand of industry must be constantly exert- 
ed to clear the ground of its spontaneous 
luxuriances, and to cultivate the soil, for the 
purpose of procuring a subsistence for the 
numerous and growing families with which 
it is now settled. Situated at a great dis- 
tance from the sea-ports of the eastern 
states and the mouth of the Mississippi, to 
which the manufactures of Europe are 
brought, the inhabitants of this and other 
inland states of the union, are impelled, by 
necessity, at once to clear the uncultivated 
forests : to raise the materials for food and 
clothing, and to prepare them for use. 
While it requires the unremitted labour of 
the husbandman to procure for his family 
the necessaries, and a few of the conveni- 
encies of life, it is a labour too great for the 
most industrious and economical house- 
wife to clothe a numerous family, if both 
are unaided by the labours of the slave ; 
which their poverty, their humanity, and 
their conscience will not permit them to 
use. It may, therefore, be presumed, that 
it will gratify the lover of oppressed indus- 
try, the friend of humanity, and. of the 
poor degraded Airican, to learn, that John 
M‘Bride, has recently invented a machine 
forthe manufacture of cotton, which, while 
it is a convincing proof of his ingenuity, 
will lessen the labour of the housewife, 
and render the unjustifiable practice of slav- 
ery less necessary.” 

“ The ginning and carding part of this 
machine, was invented some time ago, by 
Mr, M‘Bride, in South Carolina, before 
he moved to this state, and may be used in, 
private families, with great adyantage.. 
He has lately, after many trials and much 
labour, constructed it to gin, to card, and 
to spin, at the same time, by the turning, 
of one wheel. It requires only one person 
to attend it. It is not necessary to stop 
the machine, except for the purpose of 
mending a thread when it. breaks, or of 


taking away the full. spools and putting 








empty ones intheir places. The threads 
break very seldom ; and, by paying more 
attention to the workmanship, the inventor 
believes, that this in¢onvenience will be al- 
most wholly removed. It.spins yarn of the 
size of 700, at the rate of 15 dozen in 12 
hours, though it be constructed for spin- 
ning only 15 threads at atime. It can be 
easily altered to spin yarn of any size In 
common use. Machines of this kind can 
either be made on a small scales to work 
by the hand of the attendant, or on a larger 
one to go by means of horses or water. 
After the portions of cotton which each of 
the saws give to their respective brushes, 
have passed through the cards and the roll- 
ers, which prepare and stretch them small 
enough for threads, without interfering in 
the simallest degree with each other, they 
are'twisted close to the rollers, and gently 
taken on by the spools, which are regularly 
filled by means of another part of the ma- 
chine, which recedes and returns very 
slowly for that purpése. Two setts of 
spools will -be sufficient, as the inventor 
has fixed a reel at one end of his machine, 
to reel the one sett while the other is fill- 
ing.” 

*¢ Itis the opinion of competent judges, 
that the yarn which has been spun upon 
this new invention, is equal, if not superior 
to that which is generally spun in families 
upon commion wheels.” 


LIGHT READING. 
May Day. 
ON the calends, or the first of May, 


commonly called May-Day, the juvenile | 


part of both sexes were wont to rise a little 
after midnight, and walk to some neigh- 
bouring woods, accompanied with music ; 
where they broke down branches from the 
trees, and adorned them with nosegays, and 
crowns of flowers. When this was done, 
iney returned with their booty homewards, 
about the rising of the sun, and made their 
doors and. windows to triumph in the flow- 
ery spoil. The after part of the day was 
chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole, 
called a May-Pole, which being placed in 
a convenient partof the village, stood there, 
consecrated, as it were, to the Goddess of 
Flowers, without the least violation offer- 
ed to it, in the whole circle of the year. 
And this is not the custom of the British 
common people only, but it is the custom 
of the generality of other nations ;_parti- 
cularly of the Italians, where Polydore 
Virgil tells us, the youth of both sexes 
were accustomed to go into the fields on 
the calends of May, and bring thence the 
branches of trees, singing all the way as 
they came home, and so place them on the 
doors of their houses. 

‘Stow tells us, in his survey of London, 
‘“‘ that in the month of May, namely, on 
May-Day, in the morning, every man, 
except impediment, would walk into the 
sweet meadows and green woods, there to 
rejoice their spirits with the beauty and 
savour of sweet flowers, and with the har- 


mony of birds praising God in their kinde.” 
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He quotes from Hall, on account of 
Henry VIII. riding a maying, from Green- 
wich to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill, 
with queen Katherine his wife, accompa- 
nied with many Lords and Ladies. 

He further tells us, “ I find also that, in 
the month of May, the citizens of Lon- 
don, of all estates, lightly, in every parish, 
or sometimes two or three parishes join- 
ing together, had their several Mayings, 
and did fetch in May-poles, with divers 
warlike shews, with good archers, morrice 
dancers, and other devices for pastime, 
all the day long; and, towards the even- 
ing, they had stage plays, and bonfires in 
the streets.” 

Ang again he says, “ in the reign of 
Henry VI. the aldermensheriffs of London, 
being on May Day, at the bishop of Lon- 
don’s wood, and having there a worshipful 
dinner for themselves and other comers, 
Lydgate, the monk of Bury, sent them 
by a pursivant, a joyful commendation of 
that season, beginning thus : 


“ Mighty Flora, goddess of fresh flowers, 

“© Which clothed hath the soil in lusty green, 

“ Made buds to spring with her sweet show- 
“ ers, 

«< By influence of the sun sheene, 

“ To do pleasance of intent full cleane, 

“ Unto the states which now sit here 

“ Hath Ver sent down her oun daughter 
“¢ dear.” 


Browne, in his Britannia’s Pastorals, 
thus describes some of the May revellings. 


As I have seene the lady of the May 
Set in an arbour 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund 
swaines 

Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s 
straines ; 

When envious night commands them to be 
gone, 

Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 

And for their well-performance soone dis- 
poses, 

To this, a garland interwove with roses : 

To that a carved hooke,or well wrought scrip, 

Gracing another with hercherry lip: 

To one her garter, to another ther - 

A handkerchief cast o’er and o’er again : 

And none returneth empty, that hath spent 

His pains to fill their rural merriment 





Mr. Borlase, in his curious account of 
the manners of Cornwall, tells us, ** An an- 
cient custom still retained by the Cornish, 
is that of decking their doors and porches 
on the first of May, with green Sycamore 
and Hawthorn boughs, and of planting 
trees, or rather stumps of trees, before 
their houses: and on May eve, they from 
towns make excursions into the country,and 
having cut down a tall elm, brought it into 
town, fitted a straight and taper pole to the 
end of it, and painted the same, erect it in 
the most public places, and, on holidays 
and festivals, adorn it with flower garlands, 
or ensigns and streamers.” He adds, 
“This usage is nothing more than a gra- 
tulation of the spring season ; and every 
house exhibited a proper signal of its ap- 
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proach, to testify their universal joy at the 
revival of vegetation.” 

The author of the pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Way to Things by Words, and to 
Words by Things,” in his specimen of an 
Etymological Vocabulary, considers the 
May-pole ina new and curious light: we 
gather from him, that our ancestors held 
an anniversary assembly on May-day ; the 
column of the May (whence our Maypole) 
was the great standard of justice in the 
Ey-commons, or fields of May. Here it 
was that the people, if they saw cause, de- 
posed or punished their governors, their 
barons, their kings. The judge’s bough or 
wand, (at this time discontinued, and only 
faintly represented by a trifling nosegay) 
and the staff or rod of authority in the civil, 
and in the military (for it was the mace of 
civil power, and the truncheon of the field 
officers) are both derived from hence. A 
mayor, he says, received his name from 
this May, in the sense of lawful, power. 
The crown, a mark of dignity and symbol 
of power, like the mace and sceptre, was 
also taken from. the May, being represeén- 
tative of the garland or crown ; when hung 
on the top of the mayor-pole, was the great 
signal for convening the people. The 
arches of it, which spring from the circlet 
and meet together at the mound or round 
ball, being necessarily so formed to sus- 

end it on the top of the pole, 

The word May-pole, he observes, is a 
pleonasm ; in French it is called singly the 
Mai. 

This is, he further tells us, one of the 
ancientest customs, which, from the re- 
motest ages, has been, by repetition, from 
year to year, perpetuated down to our days 
not being at this instant totally exploded, 
especially in the lower class of life: It was 
considered as the boundary day, that di- 
vided the confines of winter and summer, 
allusively to which there was instituted a 
sportful war between two parties ; the one 
in defence of the continuance of winter, 
the other for bringing in the summer. The 
youth were divided into troops, the one in 
winter livery, the other in the gay habit of 
the spring. ‘The mock battle was always 
fought booty, the spring was sure to obtain 
the victory, which they celebrated by car- 
rying triumphantly green branches, with 
May flowers, proclaiming and singing the 
song of joy, of which the burthens was in 
these, or equivalent terms : 


* We have brought the summer home.” 





—— 
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DiED....On the evening of the [9th ult. 
Sitas Enc es, Sen. in the seventy-fourth year 
cf his age, after a lingering illness of six 
months, which he bore with that patient meek- 
ness of which his whole life was characteris- 
tic: like an exhausted Jamp, he departed with- 
out a struggle ; and in the hope of salvation 
through his Redeemer. In his life he had a 





mildness of temper that was singular—a man 
of strict integrity—benevolent to all men—a 
tender husband, an affectionate father, and a 
faith fulfriend. 

‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 






























FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
STANZAS TO HARMONY. 


JOYFUL I touch the thrilling lyre, 

Join all your powers, my muse, to sing 
Of HARMowy, and Oh! inspire 

A tone delightful on each string. 


Hark! what melodious strains I hear ! 
Not earth can such soft music claim ;— 

No! seraphs, sure, in yon bright sphere, 
Elate, in songs their love proclaim. 


What pleasures flow from virtuous love ! 
Content and bliss which antedate 
Such joys as seraphims above 
On harps celestial celebrate. 


Cares which corrode the selfish soul 
Of him who groups life’s road alone, 

Oppress not those in love’s controul, 
Possessing happiness, well known. 


To union then, of souls belongs 
Each comfort which this world can give ; 
*Tis HARMONY inspires the songs 
Rais’d by the saints in heav’n that live. 
KASKADANDA. 


= 
SELECTED FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


The following very charming Lines are the 
production of Mr. Thomas Moore, the cele- 
brated translator of Anacreon. The author 
wrote them just before his departure for Nia- 
gara. It will be seen they are the elegant ef- 
fusions of a warm and tender heart, for those 
‘small sweet courtisics of life,” which he ex- 
perienced from a select circle during his stay 
in this city. 


ALONE by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov’d, 

And bright were its flowery banks to his eye, 
But far, very far were the friends,that he lov’d, 
And he gaz’d on its flowery banks with a sigh. 


O nature | though blessed and bright are thy 
rays, 

O’er the brow of creation enchantingly throws ; 

How faint are they all to the lustre that plays 

In a smile from the heart that is dearly our 
own. 


Nor long did the soul of this stranger remain 

Unblest by the smile he bad languish’d to meet. 

Ah! scarce did he hope it would bless him 
again, 

Till the threshhold of home had been kiss’d by 
his feet. 


But the lays of his boyhood had stol’n to their 


ear, 

And they lov’d what they knew of so humble 
a name, 

And they told bim (with flattery welcome and 
dear) 


That they found in his heart something dearer 
than fame. * 


Nor did woman—Oh ! woman whose form and 
whose soul, 

Are the spell and the ligh' of each path we 
pursue, 

Whether form’d in the tr:pic or chill’d at the 
pale, 

If wo:an be there, there is happiness too— 
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Nor did she her enamouring magic deny, 
That magic his heart had relinquish’d so long, 
Like eyes he had lov’d, was HER eloquent eye, 
Like them did it soften and weep at his song. 


O bless be the tear, and in memory oft 

May its sparkle be shed o’er his wandering 
dream, 

Oh! blest be that eye, and may passion as 
soft, 

As free from a pang ever mellow its beam. 


The stranger is gone—but he will not forget, 

When at home he shall talk of the toils he has 
known, 

To tell with a sigh what endearments he met 

As he stray’d by the wave of the Schuylkill 
alone. 


a 
——— 
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(Every one who has a heart to feel for the 
sufferings of others, will blush to acknowledge 
a country, where the most dreadful of all per- 
secution, that of human trafic is tolerated. 
The peu has repeatedly attempted to pourtray 


| the complicated and unprovoked injuries heap- 


ed upon the distressed Africans, but the wretches 
who can inflict, or stand unmoved at the sight 
of cruelty, too shocking for description, is 
settled against all entreaty or persuasion.) 


THE NEGRO, 


By Miss Hoicrort. 
(The Lines in Italics excepted. ) 


TRANSPIERC’D with many a_ streaming 
wound, 
The Negro lay, invoking death : 
His blood o’erflow’d the reeking ground— 
He, gasping, drew his languid breath. 


His sable cheek was ghastly, cold ; 
Convulsive groans their prison broke : 

His eyes in fearful horror roll’d, 
While thus the wretch his anguish spoke : 


* Accursed be the Christian race ; 
Insatiate is their iron soul: 

To hunt our sons—their fav’rite chase— 
They goad and Jash without control. 


“Torn from our frantic mother’s breast. 
We bear our tyrant’s galling chains ; 

Deny’d e'en death, that lulls to rest, 
The keenest woe, and fiercest pains. 


“ From sun to sun the Negro toils ; 
No smiles approve his trusty care; 
And, when th’ indignant mind recoils, 
Fis doom is whips, and black despair. 


“ Yet. Christians teach faith, hope, and love : 
Their God of mercy oft implore ; 

But can harbarians mercy prove, 
Or a benignant God adore ? 


‘« Here then my groans, oh, Christian God ! 
Vhy-curses hurl—but, no ! forbear. 

Let Christians wield Oppressiou’s rod, 
Spread hatred, woe, and wild despair. 


‘6 [Vhile I a nobler course frursue, 
Yes, let me die as I would live! 
Yes, let me teach this Christian crew, 

The dying egro can forgive. 


' sertion. 





“ And if, indeed, that fower be thine, 
O Christian God ! in mercy move 

Thy preopile’s hearts, by power divine, 
To justice gentleness, and love.” 


The suff ’rer ceas’d, death chill’d his veins ; 
His mangl’d limbs grew stiff and cold ; 
Yet whips nor racks inflict the pains 
Men feel who barter Man for Gold. 


=== 
EXTRAORDINARY ANECDOTE 
OF AN FXGLISH SAILOR. 


The metemsychosis, or transmigrati 

of soul, is one of the principal doctrines of 
the religion of the Bramins: to this épi- 
nion an English sailor was indebted for his 
life, which the Indians on the Malabar 
coast were about to take from him. Be- 
ing out shooting one day, and unacquaint- 
ed with the mythology of the country, he 
killed a bird which those people rank 
among their gods of the first class: an In- 
dian saw him, and accused him of deicide. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, immediately assembled, seized the 
sacraligious European, and condemned him 
to death. He had not the least-hopes of es- 
caping his sentence, as the enraged Indians 
seemed fully determined to avenge their 
gods; when a Jew, who by chance, had 
heard of the Englishman’s misfortune, 
pressed through the croud, and pretended 
to prostrate himself on the earth, in order 
to pray ; said to the prisoner, “ You have 
only one way left to escape death, try it and 
say to these people: My father died some 
time ago, his body was thrown into the 
sea, and his soul passed into the body of a 
fish. As I was walking on the sea shore, 
the fish, my father, appeared on the sur- 
face of the water: at this instant, the bird 
that [ killed darted at him with an inten- 
tion to devour him before my eyes. Could 
I suffer this ?....1 shot him only to prevent 
his murdering my father.” The English- 
man repeated the above speéch to the In- 
dians. They were satished with this justi- 
fication, and quietly suffered him to go 
about his business. 











— 


~ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poctry of Alfred came too late for in- 
It is hoped this ingenious writer will 
continue to publish often. ~ 

«“ ‘The Mouse Trap,’’ lacks bacon. 

«“ Daurat” inadmissible. — 

Several other communications are received, 


r and shall meet early attention. 


wz” Terms of the Philadelphia Reposi- 
tory, Four Dollars per annum, pevable quar- 
terly. Country subscribers to pay half in ad- 
vance. 
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